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BOOK NOTICES. 



Thi Hauusons or Skimeno and particularly of Jesse Burton Harrison 
and Burton Norvell Harrison. Edited by Fairfax Harrison from 
material collected by Francis Burton Harrison and privately printed 
for them, 1910. 

We have in this book an interesting account of a Harrison family, 
early settled in York County, Virginia, which in Jesse Burton Harrison, 
of Lynchburg, (1805-1841) and Burton N. Harrison, of New Orleans, 
(1839-1904) afterwards of New York, is worthily represented in the 
history of the country. Jesse Burton Harrison was a graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sidney College and Harvard University, and was a type of that large 
body of accomplished and educated men, who gave to the South such a 
commanding influence in the affairs of the Union, previous to the war of 
1861. Burton N. Harrison was private Secretary of President Jefferson 
Davis, whom he greatly assisted in the arduous labor of administration 
by the remarkable resources of his brilliant and cultivated mind. 

After the biographies of these two distinguished actors, the chief 
attraction of the book lies in the republication of the excellent discourse 
delivered in 1827 at Hampden-Sidney by Jesse Harrison on "The Pros- 
pects of Letters and Taste in Virginia," and the article written by his son, 
Burton N. Harrison, on "The Capture of Jefferson Davis." This is not 
to say that the rest of the book is without interest. On the contrary, 
the early ^chapters dealing with the origin of the family and its connec- 
tions are full of valuable suggestions and introduce us to a religious sect 
of which we hear very little now, but whose curious ways of thought 
and action were mightily surprising to people two hundred years ago. The 
early Harrisons were Quakers and encountered much persecution till the 
Toleration Act of 1688. After that time, though no longer subject to 
interference, they lived a life which was almost apart from the current 
life of the country as a whole. There are some statements in the work 
to which I cannot subscribe, and two should certainly be noticed by a 
critic. Hening's Statutes at Large and other original authority fly full 
in the face of the author's statement that "down to the Revolution the 
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Quakers were not permitted to give evidence in any criminal cause, or 
serve on juries or hold any Office or Place of Profit in the Government." 
Probably this was the case in England, but it was not the case in Vir- 
ginia, whatever Webb's Virginia Justice may say on the subject. 

Nor is the statement in regard to the decline of York County appli- 
cable to the time of the colony, as the "book says. The records of York 
County, which are perfectly familiar to the present writer, show an im- 
mense increasing development till the period of State independence, when 
the story is quite different Cut off from all her ancient associations with 
England, shut out from intercourse with the West Indies, made subject 
to the Northern industrial system, Eastern Virginia suffered severely 
by the American Revolution, and there was a steady decline till about 
1835, when, under the agricultural teachings of Edmund Ruffin, the coun- 
try reasserted itself and entered upon a jrreat and prosperous career, which 
the war of 1861 set back once more. Since that time, after a decline and 
stagnation of forty years, this part of the State is again improving and 
lands have largely increased in value. 
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